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“The behavior that makes child problem merely 
symptom what going inside.” 


EDGAR SWIFT, the Child” 


Juvenile Detention 


Assistant Chief, Children’s Bureau, Department Labor 
Review Detention the United States* 


HEN juvenile courts were first established, 

over thirty years ago, one their primary 
aims was provide care for child delinquents sepa- 
rate and apart from that given adult criminals. The 
presence children tender years jails and police 
stations was one the greatest evils which the new 
system was designed remedy. 

Yet this nation-wide study detention methods, 
covering 141 urban and rural areas states and 
the District Columbia, shows that about one- 
seventh the detained children for whom informa- 
tion was obtained were held jails police stations 
(not including those kept the station hour 
two pending placement other forms detention 
care), and that 119 the 141 areas this method 
detention was used. the fiscal year 1929-30, 
16,493 children areas were reported detained 
jails and police stations, and these were 
means all the children subjected this method 


Fuvenile Detention the United States, report field survey 
the National Probation Association, Florence Warner, 
Ph.D., Director, Arizona Public Welfare Department, with 
foreword Charles Chute, Executive Director, National Pro- 
bation Association. University Chicago Press, 1933, 224 
pages, $2.50. 


detention the communities studied, statistical 
information not being universally obtainable. 
dren under years age constituted 12.7 per cent 
the boys and 6.7 per cent the girls, held 
jails and police stations, included the statistical 
study which forms part the report. 


survey, which the first nation-wide field 
study the subject, was conducted the National 
Probation Association and financed the Bureau 
Social Hygiene New York. The work was 
done under the direction Harrison Dobbs 
the School Social Service Administration, Uni- 
versity Chicago, with the assistance two special 
field workers and the field secretary the National 
Probation Association. The author the report, 
Florence Warner, was also the statistician the 
study. advisory committee recognized 
authorities the field juvenile delinquency 
assisted planning the inquiry. The study was 
made 1930 and 1931. 

particular interest those concerned with the 


care dependent children the group 354 chil- 
(Continued page column 


Groundwork Securing Legislation 


Tom 
Chairman Sub-committee, Child Welfare Legislation, National Child Welfare Committee, 
The American Legion 
(Extract from address Area Child Welfare Conference, The American Legion, St. Louis, Mo., February, 1934) 


ROPER preparation often the keynote 

cessful accomplishment. Before going into battle 
not only does the commanding officer definitely plan 
each detail the battle but does, through methods 
liaison, transmit that plan down every subordi- 
nate unit such manner assure the coopera- 
tion necessary for victory. Such must the case 


our legislative program succeed. Great projects 
have failed because the lack preparedness. 
You and have listened many conferences 
The American Legion where national preparedness 
was the main topic being discussed. have 
applauded the speakers and shouted their praise and 
commended their theory. Yet many instances 
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have gone into the battle securing proper child 
welfare legislation without thought but that, since 
was much needed law and all people were in- 
terested children, there should not any par- 
ticular need for worry the passage the bill 
the Legislature. result many cases have 
failed and laid the blame onto the political set-up 
our legislatures thousand and one other 
things that our minds looked large and in- 
surmountable. reality the major fault was our own, 
lacking the preparation necessary for success. 

What would the preparedness necessary the 
securing needed legislation for children? That 
question will asked and should easily an- 
swered. However, since there difference the 
complexion every legislature, will not into 
the minor details but list only those which feel 
must taken into consideration long before the 
legislature ready convene. 


The first step successfully adding the statute 
books the proper child welfare legislation secure 
adequate demand for that particular legislation 
from the people whom the members the legislature 
represent. This can secured only through proper 
education the value the law. Not only must 
your own members throughout your department 
become familiar with this fact, but the information 
must into the homes the thousands other 
people who are not connected with our organizations, 
for without the cooperation other groups can- 
not always expect win. not the praise 
having successfully secured the enactment the law 
that The American Legion wants, but the actual 
passage that law which will benefit the child, and 
care not how many other groups are brought into 
the work long they are honestly interested and 
can assistance. then, the first 
preparation made. 


INTELLIGENT LEADERSHIP 


Well all know that sometimes legislatures 
not follow the demand the public, even though 
that demand seemingly great enough mean 
their own later Many times other in- 
fluences enter into the competition, and then 
necessary for the organization fighting for bill 
show its real strength and resourcefulness the 
lobbies the legislature. Then that care must 
taken the choosing the proper committee. 
They must, first all, people with full knowl- 
edge the subject; second, with knowledge the 
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rules and ways the legislatures; they must level 
headed, aggressive and willing work; they must 
such caliber that members the legislature 
will least give them some attention. The Legion 
has such people within its membership. Some 
them are members the legislatures; some them 
are ready function given the opportunity. They 
should chosen for their ability succeed, with the 
idea always the forefront that the worth 
passing worth placing every effort possible behind it. 


ADVANCE PREPARATION 


The year 1934, with only five our states having 
regular session their legislatures and with but 
few states having special sessions, there will not 
the activity the year 1933. Yet, though there 
will little legislative activity, can made the 
most important year our history the securing 
Child Welfare laws. Here the opportunity for 
the preparation which have been speaking. Now 
the proper time prepare for the year 1935. 
Now the time when permanent committees should 
chosen study the needs your particular state 
and when that is, after full consideration, finished, 
then begin the program education necessary 
secure the backing the people your state. 
Now the time enlist under your banner every child 
caring organization your state. Now the time 
begin talking future members the legislature. 
Let 1934 year thorough preparation for the 
battles 1935 when forty-three our legislatures will 
again session. 


OBJECTIVES 

have said little far this paper the 
various improvements made your child 
welfare laws. have talked more with the idea 
getting every department functioning. There 
are, however, certain fundamental principles child 
care which should considered from Legion 
standpoint. Milt Campbell has already told you, 
there came us, from what seemed inspired 
pen, the American Legion National Child Welfare 
Committee Legislative Minimum program. This 
program still stands with but few additions having 
been found necessary over period several years. 
represents the program The American Legion 
child welfare. has been adopted our national 
conventions. Each item this minimum program 
should compared with your child welfare laws 
and study made what you can meet 
this program. 


(Copies the legislative minimum program may secured 
from The American Legion, Indianapolis, Ind.) 
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The Country’s Greatest Asset 


National Child Welfare Chairman, The American Legion 
(Extract from address Area Child Welfare Conference, The Americart Legion, St. Louis, Mo., February, 1934) 


THE past fifteen months have heard 
much regarding the country’s credit, and how 
build upon it, and how save it, that even the 
youngest school child can recite for hours upon it, 
but too little has been said regarding the country’s 
assets. business know that when corpora- 
tion pays little attention its assets, that the 
question its credit only matter time, and 
The American Legion does think something 
the assets this country, and does contribute the 
greatest asset the country, again serving 
its members served 1917 and 1918. 

passing along the streets, smoking compart- 
ments railroad trains, hotel lobbies and any 
place where people congregate, you will hear dis- 
cussions the hows and whys the Government, 
but only groups thinking people that you 
will hear discussions regarding the welfare the 
children, and what means the future the 
nation. 

1917 and 1918 the men and women who now 
form The American Legion answered the call 
their country. Some people have been unkind 
enough say that those men did not know for what 
they fought, but even the most unkind will admit 
that those men were fighting for the future this 
country. They were offering all they were and all 
they hoped be, that this country might have 
future which would credit the coming 
American. 


Now those men were interested the future 
America that time they must interested 
the present time, and the future America lies 
entirely the children today who only too few 
come will have their hands the reins 
government and the destiny the nation. The 
children America are its greatest asset and the 
Legion interested those only the 
children veterans, but all children. 

recognize that the work the Child Welfare 
Division does not make sensational reading for the 
newspapers for the purpose recog- 
nize that were make the statement that The 
American Legion would not allow this country 
sign peace pacts cancel foreign debts, that the 
newspapers would immediately give columns such 
statement. 

were make public statement that The 
American Legion would insist upon the credit this 
nation being upheld, would real news, but the 
day does not yet seem hand when child wel- 
fare accomplishment makes any double head col- 
umns, and cannot expect any double head col- 
umns printed about the fact that the Legion 
does insist that this nation’s greatest asset shall 
conserved. 

can say that this Legion ours does insist and 
will see that stone left unturned make 


(Continued page column 


Conference the Handicapped 


MARCH and 10, New York University, 

Washington Square East, New York City, 
will held National Conference the 
tion and Rehabilitation Handicapped Children, 
sponsored the National Council the Physically 
Handicapped, the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, and New York University. 

This conference has been called the hope that 
will provide the opportunity arouse public 
interest not only the New York area, but also over 
the country, the educational problems the 
handicapped child, and thereby counteract some- 


what the tendency cuts educational budgets 
bear most heavily upon the handicapped. 

There will general meeting from 8:00 8:30 
Friday evening, March opening the conference. 
The conference will then divide into section 
meetings—one group section meetings from 8:30 
10:30 Friday evening, and two groups section 
meetings from 9:00 11:00 and from 11:00 1:00 
Saturday morning, March 10. 

The section meetings dealing with the problems 
given types handicapped child are each under 
the auspices national organization. 
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Detention Service 


the first needs that community recognizes 
when seeks equip itself for child care that 
Detention Home. Often, without very serious 
thought, builds one and considers that has met 
all children’s needs that are likely arise. 

Its citizens, however, soon wake find that 
the Home meets but few needs and has the tendency 
develop early day into place where children 
stay long time. 

Every community doubtless must have some 
equipment for shelter detention service for chil- 
dren meet emergencies care for dependent 
delinquent children pending some more permanent 
disposition. Emergencies are, however, actually 
rare and can avoided exercising foresight 
social service other lines activity. Most 
dependent and many delinquent children, when their 
own homes are unable provide for them, can easily 
and much less expense placed foster family 
homes especially selected and maintained for the 
purpose. 

There remains residue older delinquent boys 
and, more rarely, girls that must sheltered 
detained and for whom our cities and counties 
least one hundred thousand population must pro- 
vide small detention home. 

What needed more generally than detention 
home, however, community becoming interested 
serve its children children’s agency, public 
private, with flexible program and with skilled 
staff eager learn the community’s able 
develop resources meet them. With such 
agency, detention usually solved,—and often 
without detention home. 

CARSTENS 


The Country’s Greatest Asset 
(Continued from page 


the children this country into better future 
Americans. You may talk the conservation 
natural resources. You can tell the fabulous 
wealth the mines and forests this country. You 
can talk about the losses the farmer and the 
manufacturer, but nothing great interest 
this great country ours and our organization 
the future our children, and the future our 
children must built upon their present oppor- 
tunities. 


time too soon for any say whether 
the national recovery program has been successful. 
Grace Abbott, Chief the United States Children’s 
Bureau, most truly stated the facts when she said, 
“The real test the program will what happens 
our 

know that malnutrition has increased during 
the past several years. November, 1933, there 
were six and quarter million children living 
relief, and some them had been dependent 
relief for four years. This considerable period 
the life child. permitting this happen 
have permitted unforgivable and enormous waste 
our greatest natural resource. means also that 
millions the next generation are handicapped 
physically, mentally and emotionally because the 
lack secure home life. 

have yet see how much can restore 
this precious resource through our Recovery Pro- 
gram. may find that the program national 
recovery came too late and that too many these 
young citizens have been made permanently unfit 
take their place the life our democracy. 

should bend our very greatest efforts this 
task saving the youth our country. must 
make certain that every child has sufficient food 
nourish properly daily, and suitable environ- 
ment which grow into healthy and useful 
manhood womanhood. 

are hopeful The American Legion, and 
say you that the American Legion Child Welfare 
Service standing upon the firing step, ready for 
action and accomplishment. Our objective 


better home for every child; the development the 
child take advantage the opportunity that 
America offers its people. The accomplishment 
this objective not expect easy, but 
organization made those who gained their 
objectives and brought victorious end the world’s 
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greatest war, will not stopped discouraged 
any temporary obstacle that may cast its way. 
The command 1934,” and our contri- 
bution America’s greatest asset today will the 
insurement peace and prosperity for the future 
citizens America. 


Foster Homes for 


recent report entitled Morale 
Economic Depression,” Violet Fischer, probation 
officer Kenosha, Wisconsin, makes this comment 
regard the use boarding homes: 


endeavor has been made keep most the children, who 
have been removed from their own homes, boarding homes 
Kenosha County because costs more maintain them here 
than place them elsewhere. Keeping them their own com- 
munity has many advantages, such giving the child sense 
belonging some community and sense security. ac- 
cepted member family group and continues grow with 
the community. attends school and goes his own church 
every other child living sound home. The ties with his 
own family are kept intact and there more likelihood that the 
home from which was removed will built and that 
will returned his family.” 


The following appears the report Anne 
Dougherty, supervisor detention care, Children’s 
Court Erie County, Buffalo, New York: 


“The past year has been, necessity, somewhat experimental 
far the work the detention care department concerned. 
Since this method caring for the juvenile delinquents private 
homes rather than institution new development suf- 
fered some errors the midst our trials. not anticipate 
having many more children care for during the coming year 
but anticipate developing more foster homes help with 
our work. Although have separated our children into small 
groups three four are not yet satisfied. short period 
careful observation earnest foster parents will often bring 
light many things which help greatly towards the solution 
the child’s problems.” 


The Baby Girls Have 


Tue January, 1934, News, issued the 
State Charities Aid Association, New York, presents 
the following: 

the 15,062 families that have applied the Child Placing 


Committee adopt children since 1898, the following line-up 
shows preference for younger children and for girls: 


9,119 Over ten years........ 3,706 
4,737 Two ten years...... 5,886 
Unspecified........... 


The work the Committee featured two- 
page layout that number, which tells the very first 
adoption and the 5,000th child placed for adoption. 


Income Analysis for Jewish Child 
Care 


“Federation Financing Jewish Social Work 
1932,” report prepared the Bureau Jewish 
Social Research, New York City, and issued 
December, 1933, the following statement given 
regarding income for child care: 


“Forty-seven child care agencies, including institutions, 
placing out agencies, day nurseries, agencies dealing with 
behavior problems (including correctional institution), after- 
care agencies, central service agencies, temporary and 
agencies dealing with special problem children, practically all 
located the large Jewish population centers, received 1932 
total $3,493,982. 

“Taking the group agencies whole, find that 
43.6% their aggregate receipts came from public funds; Fed- 
eration and Community Chest support formed 41.4%; other 
items income are donations, 4.6%, investments, 4.2%, earnings, 
2.6%. The balance 3.6% was made from emergency private 
relief funds, loans, withdrawals from reserves and other sources. 

“With reference public funds, noted that only 
the institutions, placing out agencies, 
after-care agency, day nursery, agency dealing with behavior 
problem children and agency dealing with the care under- 
nourished children—reported income from this source. Support 
from public funds confined organizations functioning 
Chicago, Newark, New York City (Manhattan-Bronx), Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Montreal and Toronto. 

“For the institutions, public support ranged from 11.0% 
(Pittsburgh Gusky Hebrew Orphanage) 89.4% (Toronto Jewish 
Children’s Home). Among the placing out agencies, support 
from public funds ranged from 14.7% 83.4%. 

earnings formed only 2.6% the aggregate re- 
ceipts all the agencies under consideration, income from this 
source constituted appreciable source income for certain 
types agencies. For the institutions reporting income from 
this source, earnings ranged from 0.9% 12.1% the total re- 
ceipts; for the placing out agencies, the range was from 2.1% 
14.8%; earnings day nurseries ranged from 3.4% 12.1% 
total receipts.” 


Depression Effects Catholic 
Organizations 


effect the depression-on Catholic child-caring 
problems, the Rev. Francis Mellen, field secre- 
tary, National Conference Catholic Charities, 
found the January, 1934, issue The Catholic 
Charities Review. 


“In comparing the financial statistics dioceses various 
sections the the report states, “it was discovered 
that the decrease incomes from public sources was not ap- 
parent the East and Northwest was the mid-West, far 
West, and South. The same was true the incomes from diocesan 
collections and miscellaneous sources the same regions. In- 
comes from community chests and payments parents 
guardians, however, showed decided decline universally.” 
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Juvenile Detention 
(Continued from page 


dren (chiefly dependent and neglected) admitted 
almshouses for detention care during one year. 
few children (78) were detained hospitals and 
sanatoriums. Public and private institutions for 
vided care for about 3,500 children admitted during 
one year. This type care usually unsatisfactory 
because the difficulty adapting program 
planned for quite different purposes the needs 
children detained for short periods. Shelters main- 
tained private agencies were found areas 
and provided care for 18,659 children admitted 
during the year, but this was the prevailing method 
New York State only. There was wide variation 
the appearance, efficiency, and equipment the 
shelters which provide care for proportionately 
more neglected and mistreated children than the 
public detention homes. certain the boroughs 
New York City the shelters were found 
have probably the highest standards all such 
homes, and and large the staffs appeared 
better than the staffs most detention homes. 
Some the shelters, however, were very poorly 
equipped and inadequately staffed. 

Public detention homes were found the 
141 areas studied, and reported 77,809 admissions 
the fiscal year 1929-30. Among the children 
cared for such homes, included the statistical 
study, 21.2 per cent the boys and 47.8 per cent 
the girls were admitted for custodial care—a 
classification including dependent neglected 
children and material witnesses. The total number 
children admitted for custodial care all de- 
tention agencies, among 17,045 detained children 
studied, was 5,032, including 2,595 boys, 25.2 per 
cent all the boys detained, and 2,437 girls, 51.3 
per cent. Boys held jails and police stations for 
custodial care constituted 9.4 per cent all boys 
detained, and girls, 19.5 per cent all girls held 
jails and police stations. 

The author points out that the lot the material 
witness hard, and injustice frequently done 
boys girls because some public official thinks they 
should incarcerated protect them from ap- 
proach regard testimony. are some- 
times deprived their liberty for weeks stretch,” 
stated, the guilty adults, released 
bond, pursue their regular course living. While 
this particularly true sex offenses against girls, 
also true other The author believes 


that adequate protection from the prosecution stand- 


point could secured many these cases without 
recourse the detention home, stating that board- 
ing home can usually provide whatever precautions 
are necessary against tampering with witness. 


chapters the report are devoted the 
capacity and attendance, the physical plant and 
personnel, and the program and services, public 
detention homes. fourth chapter deals with the 
relation the public detention home the public 
authorities, and fifth with Practices and 
Suggested Preceding these chapters 
one dealing with the courts and the police handling 
children’s cases, for, the author points out, 
tention one the processes the treatment 
children the juvenile court, and consequently the 
organization the court, particularly court proce- 
dure and the probation department, must clearly 
the 141 areas, juvenile hear- 
ings were held only one day week. some 
the communities visited there was very little contact 
between the staff the court and that the deten- 
tion home, interchange information, visits 
the institution the probation officer, and conse- 
quently very little cooperation. 

Policies admission and release public detention 
homes range from highly selective procedure 
open-door policy. most localities children are 
accepted from the police for detention care, and 
many the police may authorize their release. Other 
agencies, also, are frequently permitted order 
detention and release. The report recommends 
centralization authority for both admission and 
release the juvenile court, with authority dele- 
gated the police some cases, and with approval 
all admissions trained case-work executive 
with case-work experience and necessary authority. 


average period detention was found 
range from less than days approximately 
year. one county the average length detention 
was 347 days for boys and 408 days for girls. Clearly 
such care not but prolonged custodial 
care undertaken without plan and usually providing 
few the essentials adequate institutional pro- 
gram. The larger communities have quicker turn- 
over detention-home population than the smaller 
communities, owing possibly more adequate treat- 
ment resources. too many children,” the report 
states, placed detention homes simply because 
such placement the easiest way out emer- 
gency. Far too many children are left for long 
periods time detention homes because the over- 
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burdened probation officer social worker not 
required handle the situation promptly.” 

Standards physical equipment detention 
homes, outlined the United States Children’s 
Bureau, were met very few homes included the 
study. Serious fire hazards were found some 
homes, which were made more grave the practice 
homes locking the children their rooms. 
Some homes were well-planned, but many were in- 
adequate, and had unattractive even menacing 
surroundings. The interiors only homes pre- 
sented comfortable and homelike appearance. The 
question personnel primary importance, but 
with certain striking exceptions the staff workers 
were not well trained, qualifications were not usually 
specified, and appointments were often made the 
basis the need the applicant for work, political 
affiliations, instead qualifications for the job. 
Outstanding examples good personnel practices 
were found Los Angeles, Detroit, and under new 
superintendent, Pittsburgh. 


program and services were adequate only 
few the homes. only one-third was 
attempt made separate the older from the younger 
children, and only homes were dependents 
segregated from delinquents. Segregation may 
amount solitary confinement, illustrated 
the fact that some homes delinquent children had 
eat all their meals alone their rooms. very 
few detention homes was there anything like ade- 
quate medical care and treatment. Insufficient pro- 
vision for educational program was common 
shortcoming. Employment connection with the 
maintenance the home was not real educational 
value, nor extensive enough, most homes, keep 
the children busy. Discipline was difficult. Some 
the discipline rooms were good reproductions 
jail cells, and extreme methods punishment were 
sometimes used. Recreation and discipline were 
found inverse ratio—the more recreation the 
less need for discipline. homes providing constant 
supervision and adequate program, discipline was 
not difficult. 

regretted that more space was not given 
the boarding home method detention care, 
method used the 141 areas. However, only 
1,829 the 118,772 children detained the fiscal 
year 1929-30 were cared for this The author 
points out that boarding-home care 
easily and effectively detention cities, towns 
rural communities, but that skilled work necessary 
the selection and supervision the homes. 


Three chapters are devoted statistical presen- 
tation certain facts concerning 17,045 children 
juvenile court age areas. Individual schedules 
were filled out for 200 consecutive admissions the 
larger agencies and year’s intake the smaller 
agencies, representing all the types detention care 
found the inquiry. Tables are presented showing 
distribution type care, sex, race, age, agencies 
admission and release, disposition 
previous admissions and court appearances, reasons 
for detention, and period detention. 

the concluding chapter “Principles and 
Trends Detention Care,” the author stresses 
sound social practice rather than details method. 
Suggestions are made what children should 
detained, with emphasis the necessity selec- 
tive procedure, determined accordance with the 
individual need competent case-worker. 
discussing where children should detained, the 
author emphasizes the boarding-home plan, discuss- 
ing the essential features that should govern its use, 
and the public detention home. She points out the 
advantage close relation between the juvenile 
court and the detention home, and the need for 
careful study the relative advantages the com- 
bined court and detention home unit and other 
plans. She cautions against over-building, and 
stresses the need for adequate personnel, program 
and services. Detention seen only one part 
the general community program for children. State 
supervision method raising and maintaining 
state-wide standards recommended. The author 
concludes that critical consideration what the 
community has offer must precede formulation 
workable plan detention care and that uni- 
formity detention methods neither possible nor 
standards good social practice may 
applied anywhere. 


include brief summary laws 
governing detention children, Francis 
Hiller; cross-sectional study population the 
Chicago detention home, Phyllis Osborn; and 
“Selected Area Summaries,” presenting briefly the 
material gathered for the 141 areas covered 
the study. Summarized reports for all areas are 
file the office the National Probation Associa- 
tion, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York. 

The report will value those interested 
the treatment juvenile delinquency and State 
and community planning for dependent and delin- 
quent children. Almost every State has statute 
making criminal offense contribute the 
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delinquency child. subjecting children 
the kind detention care usually available, the 
State itself may the worst offender under such 
law. 


THE APPROACH THE Esther Heath, 
Psychiatric Social Worker, Child Guidance Clinic, 
Los Angeles and Pasadena. Published the Com- 
monwealth Fund, New York, 1933. 184 pages. $1.25. 


Here are four well-written case records which illus- 
trate two very different approaches the parents 
children. The writer appraises the advantages 
and hazards which may anticipated relying 
upon either the conventional psychiatric approach 
the more flexible approach which permits the use 
therapy during the earliest interview. this 
respect the book makes valuable contribution. 

The following excerpts from the introduction re- 
flect the thinking the staff the clinic which 
the children and their parents were served, and 
which the author was worker: 


Three years ago the staff psychiatric social workers were 
alarmed when the director announced that, their discretion, 
the long and detailed social history always required intensive 
cases might discarded. This history had long been consid- 
ered sine qua non child guidance clinic procedure that the 
proposal dispense with seemed heretical almost wrote 
hysterical). The more because was regarded authorita- 
tive scientific first step treatment. The director dared tell 
that the separation history and treatment might often prove 
serious danger, building the parents the expectation 
the efficacy specific clinic suggestions. The important thing 
was stimulate the parents intellectually and emotionally 
work through their own problems evolve satisfying and 
constructive parent-child relationships. cases where the par- 
ents were ready begin immediately analyze their problems, 
this might done without preliminary history. The director 
also indicated that the separation history and treatment might 
have other serious dangers; for instance, the questioning 
history-gathering places the worker dominating position. 
This involves three disadvantages: 

apt thwart the development the needed dynamic 
relationship between worker and parent. 

may also interfere with the spontaneous flow expression 
the part the parents which may lead the immediate 
analysis problems they appear. 

answers questions, the implications which are not clear 
the parents. Subsequent treatment the form specific sugges- 
tions might imply criticism and correction, and too often 
accompanied moralizing accusatory attitude the social 
worker’s part. 

For these reasons the director suggested complete freedom 
the modification any established procedures. The social worker 
was left free choose any approach that seemed best the 
individual case. This has resulted very flexible use 
“history” and while small number cases 
parents have seemed ready for immediate analysis their 
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The analysis the need for histories stated 
carefully the argument for flexibility ap- 
proach. begins with this statement: 

The value the formal history may outlined thus. 
parents may mean emotional cathartic unburdening 
problem they wish unload, including their idea causes; 
the intellectual satisfaction scientific approach which may 
operative limited number cases. The value the history 
the worker may include security giving her opportunity 
study the patient’s behavior and attitudes before she 
her the way making suggestions treatment plans; 
security the backing the other clinic staff members 
checking workable hypotheses and methods treatment. 


The case records cover periods which antedate and 
parallel the time during which the policy the clinic 
was changing. One case was opened 1924, one 
1929, and two 1931. Miss Heath looks back 
the first these and asks whether she would have 
met situations differently that time she had 
been equipped with her present knowledge and 
technique. answering her own question, she says: 

think not. Much stress and strain would have been eliminated 
because should have known more about the reasons for the 
parents’ behavior and perhaps could have been better prepared 
for their reactions. That, course, implies somewhat different 
behavior part. Still think that the essence treatment 
would the same were tackle the same case today. That 
essence consisted the growth satisfying worker-patient 
relationship that led new parent-child relationship. 


minor criticism may directed the con- 
tinued use the term, “problem child,” pre- 
vious publications the Commonwealth Fund. 
would make our professional verbiage more scien- 
tific child with problems” were substituted. The 
former term suggests that have right classify 
child some problem and that the child him- 
self really the problem. seems inconsistent with 
our efforts discover (1) the multiplicity prob- 
lems which often confront dealing with one 
individual, and (2) the causes his problems. 

The objective quality the case records and the 


discussion, particularly the introduction, makes 


this book especially well worth reading those 
who work with children. —H. HOPKIRK 


Recovery Initials Deciphered 


thumbnail sketches government 
organizations created carry the recovery pro- 
gram are presented, initials, together with 
graphic tour the recovery program,” 
the January, 1934, issue School Life, official 
organ the Office Education, United States De- 
partment the Interior, Washington, 
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